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Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 








STE RLANG 


Silversmiths, 


Broadway & 18th St. 


NEW YORK. 





WHITING MFG CO. 


sc. ¥. 





C. LeLanp CoRINTHIAN CHALLENGE CUP. 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 


OF STERLING QUALITY Uys FINE, 


EVERY ARTICLE BEARING OUR TRADE-MARK ; 


THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 


FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS 





The 19th Century woman has assert- | 
ed her right to the pursuit of health, | 
wealth and happiness, and knows how 
to go to work to obtain them. She| 
When an. 
ache or a pain warns her of overwork ; 


begins with her health. 


when a cold, sore throat or indigestion | 
tells of coming danger, instead of wait- | 
| ing to be laid up from either work | 
’ or pleasure, she at once applies an | 
ALLcock’s Porous PLastTer and goes | 
right on with her duties, knowimg that 





she can safely rely upon the ALLCocK’s | 
to take care of the trouble. 

And when she asks for an Attcock’s Porous Ptaster, and the druggist | 
tries to sell her something “ just as good as ALLCock’s,” she goes elsewhere, for | 


she wants only the best and will have none but 


Allcock’s 


KNOX HATS Gol 


/ GOLF SUITS FOR 
LADIES ann GENTLEMEN. 
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Porous 
Plasters 


REQUISITES, 
Clubs, Balls, Etc. 
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Slazenger & Sons, 


19 East Fifteenth Street, 


NEW YORK, 


RUINART 


USED ONTHIS PAPER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


‘ ni ‘ . 
saree meas nie ha gs A ole MOE Boas 





at the Exposition of the World’s Fair sustained 
their established reputation for elegance in shapes 
and superior excellence of material. Knox's estab- 
lishments are full of this Season’s Novelties for 
Gentlemen and Ladies. 

Fifth Ave, Hotel and Broadway and Fulton St.,N. Y 
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NEW YORK 








Hopcxins & Hoskins 
Taors ano Breecues Maxers, 
27 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CROSS-COUNTRY HUNTING BREECHES, 
POLO AND RACING BREECHES, 
RIDING TROUSERS, 
LEGGINGS, ETC. 


CORRECT IN CUT AND FINISH. 


M. S. FINKELSTEIN, 


Lapiges’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER, 
668 Sixth Ave., near 4oth St., 
Solicits from Ladies a trial, Tasior-made Suits, 
Gowns, Capes, Coats and Riding Habits; also 
Evening Dresses in Silks, made in style certain to 
please, Moderate prices prevail at my establish- 
ment. Fur garments re-dved and altered. 

















The Reputation of 
Columbia Bicycles 


has bees honestly 
earned, and we 
point with pride to 
- the fact that Colum- 
bia excellence is al- 
ways kept up to the 
sentaid of Columbia reputation. 

If you ride a wheel for enjoyment, you 
want the handsomest and best. If you 
ride for business, you want the strongest 
and most durable. You will never be 
disappointed in a Columbia, for they are 
made as nearly right as possible from 
tire to hub, from handle-bar to pedai. 
The owner of a Columbia never has to 
apologize for his wheel. 


POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford 


Illustrated descriptive catalogue of all 
our wheels free at Columbia agencies, 
or mauled for two two-cent stamps. 





** To be had at the Popular Shop,”’ 
THE PROPER SORT 


oo Bes 
FOREIGN WALL PAPERS 
oe MP es 
SMART TOWN HOUSES: 


New Pattern Books, including some fairly 

Inexpensive Lines of very Effective Designs 

and Colorings, now in _ readiness for 
Personal Inspection. 


Joseph P. McHugh & Co., 


W. 42d Street, at 5th Avenue, 
New York. 








‘* Wall Papers and the Liberty Art Fabrics- 
Carriage free to all Parts of the States.” 





Makes Handsome 


House Gowns. 


An Ideal Fabric for Even- 
ing Wear. 


Genuine - unless 


Not 


“ Fayetta 


Hilton, Hughes & Co.. 


Successors to 
A. T. Stewart & Co., 


stamped 


”’ on the Selvedge. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 
gth and roth Sts., 


NEW YORK. 
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He word male has thus far successfully resisted dis- 
lodgment from the State constitution, to the de- 
light of the spaniel and harem types of American 

women and to the no great sorrow of the woman suffrage 
advocates, These latter give little indication of discourage- 
ment, being, on the contrary, already busily engaged in 
planning another campaign. ‘Those well informed in mat- 
ters political, whether hostile or friendly, are agreed as to 
the inevitability of a successful outcome of the movement 
in the not distant future. 


T is too early to determine whether or not the Society 
I woman will continue to actively interest herself in the 
question, but even if she drops it for a newer fad the 
discussion of it last season must have clarified her vision 
and furnished her with several new points of view. Con- 
sidering the relations of the sexes in Society, how amazed 
she must have been when, in an assembly crowded with the 
flower of her kind, she listened to a man of her set, hereto- 
fore noted for his gallantry, calmly brand women, as a sex, 
as liars, and assign that as his main reason for opposing the 
proposed reform ! 


truth, at least, that in spite of his conventional at- 

titude of deferential admiration the average man, 
even in this favored land, is firmly convinced that woman 
is his inferior and that he holds her more or less in con- 
tempt. 


| Ses that campaign the Society woman learned this 


truthful, he has displayed great ingenuity in disguising 

the fact. A considerable section of this country to- 
day acts upon the theory that what honest men call crafti- 
ness and misrepresentation it considers nothing more than 
commercial sagacity. The scandals of our management of 
railroads have made us a by-word among foreign investors. 
Men who have attained to the dignity of senatorial posi- 
tions stand convicted of falsehood. False swearing in the 
domain of politics became so grave a menace to our insti- 
tutions that various reformed ballot methods have been in- 
vented to make lying and perjury impossible. 

In whatever relation of life one regards man—-social, 
political, commercial—it cannot be said that exactitude of 
statement or frankness is characteristic of him. He seems, 
therefore, hardly justified in taking a high moral tone to- 


fy man is notably (or even relatively as to the other sex) 
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ward women, in the domain of lying, at least. Perhaps, 
according to his code, the deceits of women are more to be 
reprobated than the lies of men. To his biased mind it 
may appear more reprehensible for a woman to instruct the 
delivery of a not-at-home message to an unwelcome visitor 
than for a man to publish lying statements concerning rail- 
road earnings for the purpose of influencing stocks. 
can hardly, however, expect ethical teachers to agree with 
him. 


He hydrophobia farce-tragedy goes merrily on. 
The reports come from far-away localities, and 
we hear of preventive treatment only—no cures. 

Odessa and Budapest have lately been pressed into the 
service, and at the latter place the Pasteur Institute is 
said to have treated nearly nineteen hundred people, none 
of whom, however, ever exhibited any trace of hydropho- 
bia. It is acknowledged that, in all, seventeen patients 
have died under the treatment in three years. Seventeen 
unnecessary deaths. 


He proposition to establish cycling routes in this 
country, similar in purpose and accommodations 
to the coach routes, has been enthusiastically re- 

ceived by wheelmen, and it is to be hoped that some steps 
will soon be taken toward realizing the project. If the 
roads were only good enough, ‘‘ spins’’ between New York 
and Newport, with stops at pretty club-houses fitted up for 
the purpose, would be a delightful autumn pastime. 

There is such a club in England, known as the Mowbray 
House Association, of which Lady Henry Somerset is Pres- 
ident. Over there cycling is not confined to young women, 
but the old ones ride too ; but, then, the old ones do every- 
thing in England that the young ones do! A very stout 
woman of fifty would not be an entrancing sight, to be 
sure, but the sport is likely to be popular with the very 
fat, since it is the best way to get thin, better, even, than 
Reduction Pills or the waters of Carlsbad. 

At any rate, Society has taken to it enthusiastically, and 
among those who now ride are Miss Wardg McAllister, 
Mrs. H. McK. Twombly, Miss Havemeyer, the Misses de 
Garmendia, Mrs. Lloyd Aspinwall, Mrs. Betts (formerly 
Miss Havemeyer), Princess Hatzfeldt and her mother, Mrs. 
Collis Huntington, Mrs» Vanderpoel, Mrs. Richard 


Mortimer, Mrs. Clement Moore, Mrs. Henry Clews, Miss 
Masie Remsen and Mrs. Schieffelin and her daughters. 
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FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK OF A 
BOULEVARDIER 


THE GREATEST LIVING PRIMA DONNA 


T was old Ranel who was the discoverer of 
I Olympia Baron. Old Ranel was taking 
an airing at the time—a quiet saunter up 

a quiet street far across town, dreaming the 
musical dreams of a musical enthusiast, with 
his hat on one side and his cane under his arm. 

Suddenly into his dreams came a voice—to 
hear old Ranel tell it himself is better than 
going to the play—a woman’s voice, singing 
Robert. As the first note struck his ear 
old Ranel stopped short on the curb, then 
stepped across the street, leaned against an 
area railing and peered into the room whence 
the voice issued. 

It was hot weather and the window was 
open, the curtain drawn. The room was poor 
—poor and furnished in execrable taste, with 
dirty, tawdry furniture and chromos on the 
walls, But old Ranel had no eye for these 
barbarities. He only saw a girl sitting at the 
piano, a big, raw-boned, handsome git] with 
heavy black hair falling away from the restrain- 
ing grasp of a broken shell hairpin, playing 
her accompaniment with a pair of large, 
rasped-looking hands, and singing, oh, singing! 
In describing it afterward old Ranel always 
completed the sentence by simply kissing the 
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tips of his thumb and forefinger and waving 
them ecstatically in the air. As an artist, who 
had once been a member of the Grand Opera 
in Paris, words failed him. 

“Grace pour toi, grace pour moi,’’ the 
bitter cry followed him down the street. 
Old Ranel wiped his forehead and loosened 
his necktie. ‘I have heard a great voice,” 
he panted to himself as he hasted away. 
‘¢ Wonderful! Divine !”’ 

That was the discovery of Olympia Baron. 
Old Ranel achieved her acquaintance very 
shortly and told her that she had “the finest 
voice he had ever heard,” and told her mother 
that she was ‘* destined to be the greatest living 
prima donna.” The two took it in different 
ways. Olympia combed down her wild black 
hair, and wore cuffs that hid her long expanse 
of large-boned, red wrist, and was careful 
about the buttons on her boots. The mother 
was quieter and more confident, that was all. 
She had always been sure of Olympia’s voice. 
Old Ranel’s commendation merely strengthened 
her confidence and made her surer. 

After the discovery old Ranel set about 
launching the greatest living prima donna. 
With his influence as a well-known teacher 
who had once been a member of the Grand 
Opera in Paris, this was not difficult. Musi- 
cal ladies and rich ladies took an interest in 
Olympia Baron. They said that she must go 
abroad and study, and subscribed money, while 
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old Ranel got up concerts by means of which 
Olympia’s voice was shown off to other hesi- 
tating subscribers, and expected to overcome 
their hesitation. 

There was no doubt about her voice, it was 
superb, though still in the rough. It rolled 
through the building with a strange and thrill- 
ing vibration that made the blood run quick. 
It was young and passionate, and rich as 
Syrian dye. Ranel had said she would be a 
great impersonator of the Wagner réles—he 
was an artist first and a Frenchman second— 
and as she stood on the platform, a sort of 
frank, girlish awkwardness, lending a certain 
attraction to her large, heavily moulded figure, 
she looked as if she might make up to be 
splendidly impressive. She was not exactly 
handsome, for her features were coarse and her 
hands and feet hideous, but there was some- 
thing fierce and proud about her, something 
grand and sweeping. She would have been 
superb as a Wagner heroine—as the fiery 
and impassioned Inglinde, as the leonine Val- 
kyrie with her brows bound with the oak and 
the two great eagle wings rising up from the 
sides of her helmet. Clearly, old Ranel had 
made a discovery. 

After this money for her musical education 
was raised, some enthusiasts penetrated to the 
house far across town where Rane! had heard 
her sing Robert. 

If they survived the shock of the Philistine 
parlor, of seeing Olympia Baron “ close to,” 
with her large, rough-hewn features unsoftened 
by distance, her hair half down, and her old 
dress with most of the buttons off, pinned 
down the front, they generally were revived 
by Mrs. Baron. She was only a trifle neater 
than Olympia, and her appearance was not at all 
prepossessing, but when she talked you forgot 
all that ; there was nothing of matters musical 
that this vulgar-looking old woman did not 
know. She spoke learnedly of great compos- 
ers and performers, and had much to say on 
their various methods. She was not a profes- 
sional, yet she knew all the gossip and inner 
workings of the operatic coulisses. She knew 
the names and standing of every well-known 
singer and teacher in Europe. And, above 
all, she knew what Olympia could do, what 
Olympia should do, and just what heights 
Olympia was going to scale. 

She had a way of talking of Olympia as if 
she was not present. Her belief in the girl 
was as apparently untouched by personal feel- 
ing as if she had been a painting or a novel. 
She discussed her voice and gave long and 
learned disquisitions on its wonderful perfec- 
tions, while Olympia, looking indifferently at 
her big feet in bulging, broken-out boots, 
rocked in a gilded rocking-chair with a greasy 
red plush cushion tied to its back. 

When they went off to Europe for three 
years’ study Ranel was congratulated all round 
on the wonderful manner in which he had en- 
gineered the whole affair. ‘Wait,’ he said, 
nodding his head; “in three years you'll see 
the greatest prima donna in Europe come back. 
There is no such voice now. She is a Mali- 
bran.’” In convivial and expansive moments 
he was wont to add that her mother was 
greater than she.. Olympia had the voice, the 
mother the brains and the push. : 

«¢ Great powers!” he ejaculated with the 
pious reverence of the retiring foreigner for 
that useful quality; “that woman has the 
push to move armies.’” It was then, too, that 
he would confide how he and Olympia had 
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decided that she should call herself Olympe 
Baroni when the time came for her to take 
Europe by storm. 

:2 That time was to come in three years, when 
Olympia would be twenty-four. As the 
months’ went by the followers of Olympia’s 
meteor-like career occasionally came ‘on brief 
mention of her in the odd corners of papers, 
or in the end of the foreign correspondents’ 
letters. At the termination of the three years 
her sun rose so unostentatiously that its light 
did not penetrate to her native shores. Old 
Ranel admitted, in response to casual ques- 
tioning, that she had made her début at Dres- 
den in Lohengrin. It had been a quiet 
success, but she was badly advertised and 
wretchedly mismanaged. Olympia, too, had 
none of the worldly sense of other enterprising 
prima donnas. She had a bourgeois liking 
for unadvertised, retiring respectability. Old 
Ranel spoke with the pensive deprecation of 
one to whom Fate had imparted worldly wis- 
dom at the cost of artistic illusions. 

Then nobody heard anything more about 
Olympe Baroni for quite a time. An occa- 
sional itinerant would now and then come back 
with a story of having seen her at Dresden as 
Elizabeth, or heard of her at Vienna as Car- 
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men. Some of the subscribers toward her 
education said she was so highly appreciated 
in Europe that she had no desire to visit 
America. Others had forgotten her entirely. 
Her operatic career was certainly not making 
a stir. 

Old Ranel did not speak about her at all 
now. If he suffered disappointment that 
Olympe Baroni was not singing with the De 
Rezskes at the Metropolitan Opera House he 
kept it to himself. He had not been mis- 
taken—he knew that. Something had happened 
to her—the singing bird in her throat had 
grown hoarse? Whatever it was, the greatest 
living prima donna had not fulfilled her prom- 
ise—not yet, at least. 

One summer evening—it was five years 
from the time of the Barons’ departure for 
Europe—but it did not seem like half that 
time—old Ranel set out to take a stroll in the 
cool of the early darkness. It was hot and 
heavy under the trees in the little park, where 
the night seemed to respire with difficulty. As 
the old musician loitered along the pavement, 
peering dreamily up at the few quiet stars, his 
eye fell on the glow-worm clusters of lights 
along the facade of the theatre near by, and 
the idea of mounting to the roof-garden struck 
him with a sudden thrill of adventurous daring. 

Old Ranel had never seen a roof-garden, so 
he ascended with pleasant anticipations. Aloft 
there, sitting at a table under a great palm, 
surveying many men of many kinds and tim- 
idly sipping a lemonade, the spell of that 
strange place fell upon him, and listening to 
the shifting of the hundreds of feet on the 
stone pavement and the laughter of hundreds 
of women, he leaned back in his chair and 
stared up past the tall tower and its bunched 
lights, past Diana aiming her bolt against the 
south, to the stars, shining palely in the vel- 
vety night sky. 

Suddenly a voice came to his ears, it seemed 
almost to come out of one of the stars, so 
strange it was in that place at that time—an 
ugly echo of a thing that had once been beau- 
tiful. Old Ranel, bewildered and scared, sat 
upright, turned and let his startled eyes fall on 
the stage near by. A woman was singing 
there. She was dressed in a sort of peasant 
dress with an exaggerated cap, and was sing- 
ing a comic song, each verse of which ended 
with a little dance. No one paid much atten- 
tion to her, for she was not‘pretty and danced 
badly. She was a large woman to dance, and 
had very large feet, heavy black hair, too, and 
coarse, boldly cut features. But it was the 
voice, the voice! Ranel, forgetting time and 
place, listened and groaned aloud. The artist 
in him sickened at the ruin of it, as the man 
in him -would have sickened at a murder. 
Everything was gone, sweetness, tone, melody, 
the mellow, splendid richness of it, gone, hope- 
lessly gone, forever gone! 

When the first stupefaction was over he 
made his way to the back of the stage, and 
learnt there that the singer and her mother had 
already left. She had ‘‘ done her turn,”’ he 
was informed, and had gone home. 
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He hurried down to the entrance, and, stand- 
ing in the doorway, peering this way and that, 
saw their two muffled figures moving up the 
starlit street. When he caught up with them 
he was still white, and trembling with the antici- 
pation of mingling his tears with theirs. 
Olympia shrank and looked full of pain and 
shame as she recognized him. But the old 
woman was as glad to see him, held out a 
friendly hand, veinous and shiny-knuckled 
and said they had been intending to look him 
up. 

“What have they done to her voice?” 
gasped Ranel. “It was that brutal German 
method, only fit for throats of brass. Assas- 
sins! Couldn’t you stop them in time?” 

Mrs. Baron looked astonished. She did not 
appear to understand. She said Olamp, as she 
called her, had a slight cold and was some- 
what hoarse, but her voice was finer than ever. 
Hadn’t he noticed how the training had de- 














“* 4 CHARMING YOUNG LADY WALKING IN PARK ” 
(See Cornelius’s Letter.) 


veloped it? He, as a musician, must have 
marked the excellence of the method. 

Olamp’s present engagement was not a 
good one, but it was only a question of time 
when she would be recognized. Musically 
speaking, New York was still barbarous, but 
there were enough people of understanding in 
it to appreciate Olamp’s voice. It was un- 
fortupate that she had had to leave Europe. 
T Rte jealousy of her rivals had made it neces- 
sary. They could not forgive her her brilliant 
successes. There was a regular cabal against 
her. At Vienna, where she was the star of the 
opera world, the police had advised them to 
leave. It wasn’t safe, Herr Potzendorf, the 














chief of police, had said—the jealousy of pro- 
fessionals is quite as deadly as the enmity of 
the Borgias. So they’d come back to Amer 
ica, and owing to Olamp’s taking a cold, 
and the fact that they were a little short of 
ready money, she had had to take the position 
at the roof-garden, of course not under her 
own name—Mr. Ranel understood that. 

Then, as they walked along the dim streets 
to the cheap boarding-house where the greatest 
living prima donna was domiciled, Mrs. Baron 
told him of their European triumphs, of glori- 
ous performances and infatuated audiences 
cheering to the roof, of cartloads of flowers 
and diamonds thick as leaves upon the brooks 
in Vailambrosa, and complimentary letters 
from the crowned heads. Also of the many, 
many conquests that Olamp had made, of offers 
of marriage from princes and dukes, not to 
mention mere millionaires. But Olamp was 
wedded to her art. It was not for a great gift 
like hers to sink itself in marriage. A superb 
voice is a gift in trust that must be used for the 
pleasure and profit of humanity. The posses- 
sor of a voice like Olamp’s is the custodian 
of a sacred present that Providence gives to 
the world, and it must be used wisely and 
well to promote the happiness of mankind. 

Thus Mrs. Baron, feelingly, with all her 
old accustomed glibness, and with evident be- 
lief in all she said. The prima donna herself, 
walking heavily with her tired feet, said noth- 
ing, but wended her silent way along the street 
with her head sunk on her breast. 

Geraldine Bonner. 








** THE LADY LEANING ON THE RUSTIC FENCE”’ 


FROM CORNELIUS 


He costumes shown in the drawings this 
week are all suitable for the early au- 
tumn and should be greatly admired. 

To begin with, of the two seated at the 
races the one with her back turned wears a 
costume of cream color and blue striped wool. 
The skirt is perfectly plain, the stripes running 
bias ; the bodice is of black satin, opening at 
the front and back in a large V, which is filled 
in with plaited black mousseline de soie and 
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insertion of Venetian lace ; points of guipure 
are placed under the arms and around the bot- 
tom of the waist ; the sleeves are of plain blue 
wool, without any trimming. Toque of blue 
velvet trimmed with lace. 

Her companion’s autumn costume is of 
coarse cloth of hazel color; the ruche, the 
vest and the collar are of green velvet (the 
word used is “ évégne,’’ and I have searched 
high and low to discover its exact meaning, 
without success ; all I can find out is that it is 
a new shade of green). The large revers are 
embroidered with jet and the points of this 
embroidery trim the sleeves; the gilet is of 
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kid gloves are generally worn. Pearl color 
and white are less worn, being replaced by 
mauve-violet, yellow, dark lavender and pink, 
this latter being the latest agony for ‘les 
éelégantes."” Of course the shade of pink is 
very light. 

“ Ombrelles*’ having very long sticks with 
fancy terminals are all the rage. The sticks 
should have a “ sans-géne ** bow, similar to 
the cravats of that name, ornamented with 
guipure. 

The lady leaning on the rustic fence is robed 
in a costume of either serge or satin delaine 
hortensia pink in color, the skirt and waist are 
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** THE TWO SEATED AT THE RACES ”’ 


white surah trimmed with festoons of pearls. 
Green felt hat trimmed with clusters of black 
ostrich feathers. 

In the next drawing we discover a charming 
young lady walking in a park without noticing 
the efforts of a swan to attract her attention. 
She has on a gown of black silk trimmed with 
green satin, which is placed on the bottom of 
the skirt, the front of the corsage, on the 
sleeves and under the arms. ‘The satin is em- 
broidered with jet spangles ; the waist opens 
at the back; the sleeves are very bouffantes 
and are drawn in just above the elbow by a 
series of fine plaits. The black hat is trimmed 
with a very large green satin bow at the back 
and black feathers stuck in a bunch of white 
tulle. 

This reminds me to give you the last in- 
structions as to gloves. They are of course 
very long, giving the idea of being a continua- 
tion of the sleeves, and are always one or two 
sizes too large. For morning use dark peau de 
daim embroidered and ** piqué ” with buttons 
of corrozo are worn. In the afternoon fine 
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of serge, the under petticoat is of accordion- 
plaited silk, dark hortensia color; the revers, 
belt and bows on the sleeves of hortensia 
velvet; a scarf of lace falls from under the 
revers to the waist, gilet of sulphur crépe de 
soie plaited or gathered and ornamented with 
an application of lace ; short sleeves, very full, 
gathered through the centre ; Jarge black satin 
felt hat trimmed with black feathers and 
mauve primroses. 

White is such a favorite now that some 
women are wearing white kid and white 
chamois shoes, but for a woman who walks 
at all these are not very practical for country 
use; on the other hand, shoes of peau de daim, 
either gray or yellow, are quite as “ chic,’’ and 
when worn should have stockings to match. 

Speaking of stockings—in spite of all the 
efforts to supplant them black stockings still 
hold their own. Women stick to them, as 
they know that no color is so advantageous for 
their ‘* understandings." The color was not 
“* fast,”’ they were ‘‘unhealthy™ etc., etc., 
but now the fabriquers have found a way to 
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fasten the color and they are more popwlar 
than ever before. 

There is no doubt that the Prince of 
Wales is the leader of fashion, so far as the 
men of England, and many Americans also, are 
concerned. I am informed that the Prince 
has changed the shape of his beard; it is now 
cut in a point instead of being full and 
rounded, as we have been so long accustomed 
toseehim. Well, in this he is only following 
my example, and, like me, his style of beauty 
permits this change and is rather enhanced by 
it. Of course all the swells will follow suit 
without hesitation. 

In France the dominant feature is the mous- 
tache ; it has the great advantage to the civilian 
of giving the wearer a military look. This 
mode of wearing moustaches came from Spain. 
When the Maures invaded the peninsuia the 
Christian and Mussulman populations looked 
so much alike that some distinctive sign was 
necessary to enable the Christians to recognize 
one another at a glance and mutually aid one 
another. They then adopted the moustache 
and the goatee, which together form a sem- 
blance of across. And the other day my 
French friend who told me this legend and 
who is an enthusiastic republican, added : 
«« And so the moustache became the symbol of 
Liberty and Fraternity !"" 

When I was a young man—a very young 
man, some thirty years ago or more—only 
gamblers wore moustaches—gamblers and 
sports ; but of course the world has moved on 
a peg. The waiters here got up a strike be- 
cause they had to be close-shaven and won 
their case in the courts; only, those who wore 
them afterward somehow or other found it 
necessary to shave them off again. in ye 

«¢ But, Cornelius, you were only to write of 
matters and things interesting to womankind, 
and it strikes me that you are wandering away 
from your subject !” 

AmI? Well, I'm not so sure of that! 
But rather than have such a reproach I think 
I'd better stop. 

Paris, 3 August, 1894. Cornelius. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


THE ADVANCE OF THE OVERSKIRT—HORI- 
ZONTAL STRIPES DISPLACING PERPENDIC- 
ULAR ONES—VELVET BODICES FOR AU- 
TUMN AND WINTER WEAR 


Have noticed that some of the gowns 

made late in the summer have the over- 

skirt effect more strongly marked, either 
in the overlapping flounces or in the double 
skirts of not quite the same length. The au- 
tumn crépons and woolens have all this same 
tendency—much to be deplored. 

A tiny white polka dot on a bright red 
ground in challies and heavier prints is new. 
Mrs. Watrous, of Tuxedo, has been seen lately 
wearing a gown of this material which was 
picturesque. It was trimmed with a very fine 
white zig-zag braid, and the sleeves of the 
gown were of white I have seen this same 
goods used for children’s gowns, but not until 
this autumn for those of adults. 

The curious and bewildering effect of using 
contrasting colors continues to be as much the 
fashion as ever, and, following the old adage 
that one can get accustomed to anything, the 
eye is not now so much annoyed with the 
vivid reds, blues, heliotropes and greens all 
combined in one gown and generally worn by 
some undersized woman. 
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Miss Belknap, of Washington, a tall blonde, 
has worn some odd contrasts of color at Nar- 
ragansett this season. I saw her recently at 
one of the Casino dances in a pale bluish- 
green muslin, with scarlet velvet collar and 
belt. Atthe same dance was Mrs. Clayton, 
of Chicago, in a most stunning gown of pale 
blue silk and changeable pink velvet. The 
skirt, of the silk, was made short ; the bod- 
ice, a short coat cut décolleté, and with 
immense revers trimmed with white lace inser- 
tion, was of changeable pink mirror velvet. 
The combination of pink and blue was much 
deeper than the pompadour colors which were 
so fashionable long ago, and looked to me a 
trifle crude, but still very smart. 





Noticeable bodice decoration. Material red 
taffeta with pin dots of very pale tan. Ribbon red, 
solid color. Hat tan, with red ostrich plumes. 





Gray cloth, with black-and-white check. Stiff shirt 
front, Back of bodice made of check material. 


The occasional cooler days which are now 
experienced bring out the darker and heavier 
gowns that have been laid aside in the sum- 
mer trousseau. The unexampled number of 
fair, warm days this summer have tested se- 
verely the capacities of even the most elabo- 
rate outfits, and there is a decided pleasure in 
wearing a dark gown after many weeks of 
light colors. With these darker gowns are 
worn the deep lace collars or small lace capes 
which are so becoming. This fashion is likely 
not to become very common, as only the ex- 
pensive qualities of lace look well, and every- 
one does not possess a lace box upon which 
to call. 
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Corduroy is, I am told, to be one of the 
autumn fabrics. I have seen two or three 
white corduroy costumes and one gray one, 
but no others, made up. Advance rumors, 
like advance fashions, I always distrust, and 
beyond buying one or two gowns for autumn 
wear I never pay much attention to the first 
things shown me. So often very startling 
effects are advanced which, of course, find 
some few purchasers, but the majority of well- 
dressed women, as the slang phrase has it, 
“go slow’’ and wait until they see their 
friends in some of the talked-of gowns before 
they themselves go in for them. 

The jet, gilt, steel and ribbon wings worn 
on either side of the Psyche knot (modified) 
seem to grow larger and more aggressive every 
week. I have seen lately huge gilt ones worn 
by a very black-haired woman, and they looked 
too smart to be anything but ugly, particularly 
as they seemed to have no reference to any- 
thing about the costume of the wearer. 

The newest skirts of gowns are made with 
horizontal stripes instead of perpendicular ones. 





Wrap of green velvet, with white lace ap- 
pliquéd around edge. Rich satin ribbon bows 
and ends edged with lace. Revers of black 
satin and green velvet, 


As striped goods are greatly in favor this is 
particularly noticeable Even the solid colored 
crépons are made to look striped. I saw last 
week at two or three of the shops dark blue 
crépons made in this style. It is a cut which 
makes a skirt hang out well, and has in addi- 
tion a very perceptible bustle just the width 
of the gathers at the back and about three- 
quarters of a yard in length. A small bustle 
of this pattern is becoming to almost every 
one, and instead of shortening the waist makes 
it look longer, and gives a much smarter look 
to any gown of light-weight material. 

Scotch homespuns are to be much worn this 
winter. The Inversary cape, which is now as 
much a part of any woman's wardrobe as shoes 
and boots, and which is most “¢ fit” when made 
of rough cheviot or serge, has paved the way 
for these shaggy uncouth-looking fabrics. 
They are heavy to wear, but as a rule are 
waterproof, and, besides, can stand any amount 
of wear and tear, so that for walking costumes 
they are much to be desired. 

Touches of bright red in hat trimmings and 
neckties proclaim just as surely as does golden 



































as rod in the 
: fields that 
soon the 
summer 
will be over 
and the 
pale yel- 
lows, pinks 
and lilacs, 
which have 
been so 
pretty and 
effective 
during the 
past three 
months, will soon 
look out of place. 
In the early autumn 
even more than in 
the winter warm 
bright colors are the 
most _ satisfactory, 
and the woman who 
within another fort- 
night garbs herself 

Heliotrope cloth, with yel- .jn a warm brown 
low silk vest. Ruffles of helio- . 
trope from neck to waist with touches of 
line and on skirt. These scarlet will wonder 
ruffles lined with yellow silk. . 

at her own superior 
appearance. 

Fancy ribbons are much worn at present 
and some are extremely pretty. They trim 
and freshen up gowns in a delightful man- 
ner, and the designs on some are artistic. 
They are sold in all grades, which of course 
means the fashion is not a lasting one; but 
while it does last it is pretty. I saw a pale 
blue silk 
gown the 
other even- 
ing worn at 
a small din- 
ner by an ex- 
ceedingly 
pretty 
blonde. The 
gown was 
trimmed 
with broad 
ribbons of 
white gros 
grain with 
pale blue 
satin edge, 
and the cen- 
tre of the 
ribbon had 
a vine of pale 
pink flowers. 
The ribbon 
started at 
the back of 
the bodice, 
crossed in 

GOLF COSTUME front and 

was brought 

again to the back of the bodice, from which it 

fell to the hem of the skirt. About three 

inches in width, it made a very effective trim- 

ming and was far prettier than lace would 
have been. 

The crinkled crépe waists are pretty but very 
perishable. Fortunately the material is not 
expensive, so that they can be freshened at any 
time. I saw one worn at a dance the other 
evening of pale blue ; it was made open in the 
neck, square effect, and was trimmed only with 
pale blue satin ribbon. The same pattern in 
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yellow with black satin would be extremely 
smart and could be worn with either black or 
yellow skirts. 

A black silk gown is now included in every 
trousseau ; it may be of taffeta, gros grain, 
moiré, or any other pattern, and it solves a 
great many problems, so many are the ways in 
which it can be trimmed and garnished, and it 
adapts itself accommodatingly to the many 
occasions when it is worn. Black crépon 
with the silky lustre comes within this list. I 
might say, with truth, heads it. This last is 
peculiarly becoming to the figure and does not 
fall into hard wrinkles like the old-fashioned 
gros-grain silks. 

The ribbon collars grow higher and higher, 
until the old-fashioned stock effect is obtained. 
The feminine neck is becoming so accustomed 
to being braced up in this manner, and the 
feminine chin so dependent upon what might 
be called its check-rein, that if there be aught 
in the doctrine of heredity the next generation 
will hold their heads very stiffly and their 
chins high in the air. 

By the end of next month (September) sum- 
mer frocks will be folded away, and with them 
must be the white shoes and dainty open-work 
white stockings 


which have 
looked so smart 
this summer. 


While white 
shoes do make 
large feet look 
larger, there has 
been a last used 
this season on 
which even the 
white shoes have 
looked smaller 
—pointed toes, 
of course, but 
singularly well 
shaped, and with 
soles broad and 
uppers narrow, 
which prevents, 
as the initiated 
know, the spread 
look so much to 
be dreaded in 
cheap shoes. 
The black 
stockings em- 
broidered with 
colored designs 
look well with patent leather slippers in 
the house, but are, of course, quite impossible 
for street wear. 

In spite of the illustrations furnished by the 
daily papers of Mrs. Gould’s yachting gowns, 
I have not seen any of the women of the 
smart set wearing anything particularly new in 
the way of yachting costumes. While the 
New York Yacht Club was at Newport during 
the last cruise, there were, of course, any num- 
ber of yachting parties given from Newport and 
Narragansett, but the smartest gowns I saw 
were of the white duck or blue serge, on the 
favorite pattern of plain, full skirt and regular 
sailor blouse, with broad collar and all details 
copied from the English men-o’-war suits. I 
did see one or two women wearing the double- 
breasted tight-fitting Eton jackets with duck 
skirts, but could not think it looked well. To 
be correct, it was not an Eton jacket, but more the 
short sailor jacket. The white skirt and drab 
waist never looks well and cannot be becoming. 





Black serge double skirt, Vest 
of Magenta silk, edged with black 
passementerie. 
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It is a great pity the yachting cap ever be- 
came a subject of ridicule, for never was there 
more comfortable a hat invented for wear at 
sea. The only alternative is a hat with no rim 
at the back and a small brim in front to shade 
the eyes; but this has as yet not been made 
to look “ fit,’’ and the only thing is a sailor hat 
or middy’s cap. 

Velvet bodices will, undoubtedly, take the 
place this winter of the chiffon ones that have 
been so much the fashion for some months. I 
have seen one or two very smart gowns lately 
of crepon with bodices of velvet. One, in par- 
ticular, was of black crépon, the bodice of rose 
velvet trimmed front 
and back with three 
rows of black satin 
ribbon covered with 
white insertion. 
The sleeves were of 
the crépon, like the 
skirt. 

Some women 
have already sent 
orders to their tailors 
for cloth costumes 
to be worn in the 
early autumn, and 
the favorite and 
newest material for 
these gowns seems 
to be a rough goods 
of very dark gray. 
I saw the same ma- 
terial in one or two 
men’s suits from 
London last winter 
and admired the 
stuff at the time. 
Another style for 
the autumn is the 
checked cheviot in broken checks or plain. 
Some of these goods have a line of red, 
which lightens them up, but I am afraid 
will make them too marked to be very popu- 
lar for any length of time. 

Accordion-plaited material is still in favor 
Not only are thin goods, like mousseline de 
soie and chiffon, used, but silks also. A 
smart gown I saw this summer was worn by 
Miss Wil- 
son at Nar- 
ragansett 
last week. 
It was made 
entirely of 
accordion- 
plaited | 
black taffe- | 
ta, the only 
trimming a 
collar and 
belt of 
green vel- 
vet. The 
yards of 
silk necess- 
ary to make 
suchagown 
would de- 
ter many a 
woman 
from copy- 


LATE AUTUMN GOLF COSTUME 





ing it, but 

7” yth = 8 This is given as a suggestion for bodice 
prettier it decoration. The accordion-plaiting over 
woukl be chest and sleeves is the same back and 


front, It should be of silk or chiffon or 
hardtofind.  crépon. 
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HOW TO BE BEAUTIFUL 


By THE MARQUISE DE PANHAEL 





CHAPTER II 
THE COMPLEXION 


Fact which is not generally sufficiently 
noticed by women is that any altera- 
tion in their complexion always corre- 

sponds with the condition of their health. 
This is all the proof needed to demonstrate 
that even the slightest feeling of illness exercises 
a marked influence on good looks, and that 
the complexion is, so to speak, a thermometer 
indicating the state of the entire system. 
Therefore, a yellow tinge of the skin, a height- 
ening of the color of the face, pimples, black- 
heads, exfoliation and other affections of a like 
nature, should always be attended to without 
any delay. I do not speak of the ordinary 
skin diseases, which, of course, are very serious 
and belong to the domain of the doctor, but 
simply of momentary changes of the com- 
plexion. 

Pimples are frequently brought on by the 
use of unclean towels, sponges, face-cloths, 
etc., and also by injurious or rancid cosmetics, 
cold cream, vaseline and other substances not 
sufficiently fresh. The surest remedy in such 
cases is to wash the face three times a day with 
very hot water and immediately afterward with 
tepid milk. Dry the skin thoroughly with a 
fine linen towel, apply a light layer of white 
vaseline or English cold cream, and after 
having rubbed this off gently with flakes of 
medicated cotton, powder the face slightly 
with ordinary baby powder. 

Blackheads or flesh-worms, which are very 
liable to degenerate into ugly-looking white 
pimples, are by no means endowed with a life 
of their own, although this is the general be- 
lief concerning them. They are simply the 
result of uncleanliness, for the oily matter ex- 
uded by the pores forms these black specks, 
which dishonor the prettiest face and are in 
reality nothing but accumulated dirt. When 
blackheads have once been permitted to form 
it is quite a difficult matter to get rid of them. 
Many applications are recommended for the 
purpose; for instance, bicarbonate of soda 
dissolved in hot water, borax water, white of 
egg applied to the skin on retiring to bed, 
pure alcohol, etc., but, besides being irritating 
to the tissues, all these substances are only 
successful for a brief period, and when too 
often repeated are worse than the evil they are 
supposed to cure. 

The only way of getting permanently rid of 
blackheads is to thoroughly wash, night and 
morning, with water as warm as it can be 
borne, and then bathe the face for ten minutes 
at least in tepid milk by the aid of a soft and 
very fine sponge. Continue this for a month, 
and you will find that your skin has become 
pure and sweet as a baby’s. 

In Oriental countries ladies have, according 
to their own assertions, a still more effective 
and rapid way of discovering the slightest dis- 
order of their constitution by wearing certain 
stones that change color when their wearer is 
threatened by illness of any species. It is a 
well-known fact that turquoises turn green 
when worn by persons suffering from fever, 
but what is not so generally known is that 
there exists a kind of ruby found in Ceylon 
and called the ‘* sympathetic ruby,’’ which, 
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when its wearer is ill, or even merely out of 
sorts, loses its bright pigeon-blood hue, and 
turns a dull, milky pink. 

Queen Elizabeth of Hungary is supposed to 
have owed the marvellous preservation of her 
extreme loveliness to the use of a certain toilet 
water, and as, when she attained the age of 
seventy, her beauty was still dazzling enough 
to inspire a burning passion in the eighteen- 
year old Grand Duke of Lithuania, who never 
rested until she consented to become his wife, 
there must surely have been some potent virtue 
in this face wash. It is composed of rectified 
alcohol, essence of Hungarian rosemarin, es- 
sence of lemon peel, essence of mint, essence 
of balm, spirits of roses, spirits of orange 
blossoms, and it is applied with a soft tuft of 
cotton and allowed to dry on the skin before 
retiring for the night. 

Face powders should be selected with the 
utmost care, for in many instances those sold 
under pompous and high-sounding names con- 
tain a harmful proportion of carbonate of lead, 
oxide of zinc or arsenic. An absolutely in- 
nocuous powder is the ordinary baby powder, 


scented with violet. 
(To be continued.) 





PARIS 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 


Lthough we are all supposed to be away 
A from Paris, yet we have had two grand 


marriages this week, that is to say, 
grand so far as the social rank of the young 
couples was concerned, for only one was cele- 
brated with any pomp or ceremony, the other 
being of a most quiet and unobtrusive character 
owing to the recent death of the father of the 
bride. She bore the name of Mile. Lucie 
Aguado and is a daughter of that Marquis 
Aguado de las Marismas, who died two months 
ago. The Aguados have occupied a con- 
spicuous position in Society here ever since the 
early part of the fifties, the grandfather of the 
bride, old M. Aguado, having been at one time 
affanced to Empress Eugenie. 

When she married Napoleon he established 
himself here, became the principal banker of 
the Tuilleries and took up his residence in a 
grand old mansion in the Rue Druout, which 
is now the town hall of the Ninth Municipal 
District. During his lifetime it was the scene 
of many brilliant festivities, as was also his 
country-seat, Chateau Margot, now owned by 
the Rothschilds and so famous for the wine 
raised on the estate. 

His daughter married the brother of the 
Prince de Sagan, in whose favor the Emperor 
Napoleon revived the title of Duc de Mont- 
morency, an honor which aroused no end of 


strife in the Faubourg St. Germain and espe- 
cially among the immediate relatives of the 
illustrious old family of Montmorency of Lux- 
embourg, now represented in the direct line by 
the two married daughters of the last Duke. 

The Talleyrand Duc de Montmorency was 
of course present at the wedding of his niece, © 
as was also the old widowed Madame Aguado, 
who is by birth an Englishwoman, the sister 
of Sir Henry Macdonald, British Envoy at 
Lisbon. Among the wedding presents were 
some beautiful pearls and diamonds sent by 
Empress Eugénie. I find that I have omit- 
ted the bridegroom's name. From a social 
point of view he is not very important, being 
M. Henry Tenri, an artist of moderate ability 
and fame. 

By a curious coincidence the other marriage 
was that of the daughter of the Vicomtesse de 
Durfort, who is herself the second daughter of 
the last Duke of Montmorency. This mar- 
riage was celebrated with a good deal of 
splendor, the beautiful salons of the Vicom- 
tesse in the Rue Saint Dominique being 
thronged both on the evening of the contrat 
reception and also on the afternoon of the 
marriage, with all the fine fleur of the Faubourg 
St. Germain. There were no gifts from roy- 
alty in this case, but the jewels that covered the 
tables in the room where the exhibition of the 
wedding presents took place bore cards in- 
scribed with the names most illustrious in the 
history of France, the finest gems being those 
given by the bridegroom, the Comte d’ Orglan- 
des. 

Talking of jewels, I trust that none of the 
readers of Vogue will be led to purchase the 
diamond earrings now being exhibited both 
here and in London as having formed part of 
the famous jewels of Queen Marie Antoinette 
—the jewels that led to the famous diamond 
necklace tragedy which led to the disgrace of 
the Cardinal de Rohan, to the branding as a 
forger and a thief of the Comtesse de la Mothe, 
and which contributed not a little to bringing 
about the overthrow of the Bourbon régime. 
According to M. Germain Bapst, the descend- 
ant of the celebrated crown jeweler of Louis 
xvi. and of his ill-fated consort; it is exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether these earrings ever be- 
longed to Her Majesty, and he can find no re- 
cord of them or trace their having been owned 
by the Queen, among the various documents 
in his possession. 

It looks very much as if the new President 
of the Republic were destined to exercise an 
influence upon the masculine fashions, differing 
in this respect from his predecessors at the 
Elysee. I see no end of men here who have 


(Continued on page 143) 
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[ A Handsome Complexion | 


Is one of the greatest charms a woman can 
possess. Pozzoni’s CoMPLEXION PowpER D b L eC ; R a a? 
gives it. 
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58 WEST 25th STREET, N.Y. 
Importers of choice materials and fabrics for evening, 
carriage and street dresses—original designs. 
Our skill in producing the most satisfactory results on all 
orders entrusted to us warrants us in soliciting your patronage. 
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4 through our beaviifilly Tlustrated ‘ 
’ Catalogue, will convince you that we ¥ CHOICEST : | ee 
sell high class China, etc less CONFECTIONS 
than any other howse inthe. § 





TZAREVNA 


STRENIA 


These dainty Per- 
fumes appeal to re- 
fined tastes, and are 
all the vogue in Lon- 
don and Paris. 

STERN Bros, 

23d St., N.Y., 
and all leading deal- 

ers every where. 


FOR 


; ane lb . Young Ladies 
GEO. E. WALTER, LATELY RETURNED FROM A S P E w I A L x  £ 


Europe. Classes and private lessons in society and 
artistic dances daily. 426 Columbus Ave., 8oth and 81st Sts, 

















152 Madison Ave., corner 32d St., 
MORNING NOON AND New York. 


NIGHT, 


| 
| 





Correspondence invited. 
| 


You can leave Grand Central Station, the very | 


centre of the city, Dhoowsyx 
For Chicago, St. Louis and Cincinnati, in a alaswianee Com an , 
pany 


magnificently equipped train, sag A. 


Via the New York Central, 37 and 39 LIBERTY STREET, New York. 
The Great Four-track Trunk Line. 














Trains depart from and arrive at VASSAR GRADUATE (recent), of social tact, execu- eK 
x . tive ability and business experience, would act as Secretary 
Grand Central Station, New Y ork and-Business Manager to a lady of ‘wealth and social posi- SUMMER RESORTS 
, tion, Willing to travel. Highest social references. ee BRA. SE Reo Ee : fae 
Connecting the east and west, A. W., Vogue Office, 
by the New York Central Lines. MOUNT HOLYOKE 


Chicago is only 24 hours away ; This space is , PROSPECT HOUSE 


Cincinnati 22 3 St. Louis 30. The Annex is now completed. Guests will be received 


1 for any length of time. The tired brain-workers can here 
Eleven through trains each day, reserved for find a resort where perfect sanitary conditions, absolutely 


Practically a train every hour, via pure water, wholesome New England cookery, charming 
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enjoyed. 
R od . Tel hi ication. P 
“AMERICA’S GREATEST Malia We ake Hien wes wage meet oh wom toy (oe | 
- ecticut River Railroad.) ’ 
RAILROAD.” New York. a= 
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LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent. ) 
LF Ge all the dismal conventional la- 


ments as to the season being ‘‘ dead 

and done for,” a decided contingent 
of smart Society affairs are still on hand. 
Every one does not fly out of town di- 
rectly the tocsin sounds on the first of 
August. Very many, indeed, are glad to stop 
in town for a week’s rest, and the final shop- 
ping, after a round of piled-up gaieties, finish- 
ing with Goodwood, and to be begun again 
at Cowes, before the poor world-weary mon- 
daines can hie themselves away to Hombourg, 
Carlsbad, Spa and the baths generally. 

Of weddings this month there seems to be 
no end; apparently a perfect plethora of mat- 
rimony has set in during the last ten days, the 
‘upper upperest ” in the social world leading 
the vanguard. To begin the wedding se- 
quence was the marriage of the Hon. Rosa 
Hood, the youngest daugheer of Viscount 
Bridport, at Cricket, St. Thomas Church, 
Somersetshire, to Mr. Herbert Evans, of Forde 
Abbey—beautiful Forde Abbey ! 

The Hon. Miss Rosa Hood, the fortunate 
chatelaine of this lovely old place, has been 
for several years one of the Queen’s favorite 
maids of honor, and has always received de- 
cided distinction from al] the royalties. Her 
wedding gown was very handsome, of rich 
ivory satin, made with a full court train, 
trimmed with the most exquisite antique rose- 
point lace and orange blossoms ; a small low 
wreath of orange buds held the beautiful Brus- 
sels lace veil. She wore also the Queen’s 
gift, a diamond and ruby brooch and a sap- 
phire and diamond crescent from the Princess of 
Wales, as well as the bridegroom’s cadeau de 
noce, a very beautiful diamond tiara. 

Among other royal gifts were the inevitable 
Indian cashmere shawl from the Queen, a 
marqueterie clock from Princess Christian, a 
sapphire ring from the Grand Duke and Prince 
Alexander of Hesse,  silver-gilt salt-cellars 
and spoons from the Marchioness of Lorne ; 
a diamond and turquoise brooch from Prince 
and Princess Henry of Battenberg ; tortoise- 
shell and silver tray from the Duchess of Al- 
bany, and silver sconces from Prince and 
Princess Louis of Battenberg. Take it for 
all in all, it was quite the smartest wedding of 
the season and made a fit closing to the week 
preceding Goodwood. 

Another wedding of considerable interest to 
the American colony here was that of Mrs. 
Hastings, the widow of Mr. Robert Paul 
Hastings, of San Francisco, to Colonel James 
Le Geyt Daniell, of South Kensington. I don’t 
in the least know who Mrs. Hastings may be, 
but she was honored by the entire Embassy at 
her marriage, Ambassador Bayard himself 
giving her away, while Mrs. Mackay, her 
‘« dearest friend,” accompanied her as dame 
d’honneure. The wedding garment was es- 
sentially appropriate de secondes noces, an 
entire overdress of beautiful old lace, veiling 
an under dress of deep petunia satin; the 
high bodice was richly studded with diamond 
ornaments in all sorts of unique designs. The 
presents, which were unusually beautiful, num- 
bered over three hundred, and the wedding at 
home at the Hotel Belgravia, was a very 
smart American function, very numerously 
attended. 

Little Countess Craven—and why we all 
call her “little” Iam sure I don’t know, only 
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it is a petit nom that seems to have attached 
itself to her—has made a great success in her 
first large entertainment. Her ball, given at 17 
Hill Street, May Fair, a mansion hired for the 
occasion, has put all London du monde in 
wonder and excitement. Cotillons are not 
unknown quantities among us here, but such 
a cotillon, so up-to-date, could only emanate 
and be carried out by American wits and 
American ability coupled with incalculable 
American dollars. 

The young hostess looked as blithe and 
bonnie as well could be. She seemed radi- 
antly happy and delighted with the success of 
her first dash into Society’s whirl as une grande 
dame mondaine. She wore a white satin 
gown quite simply made, relieved only by 
white tulle and garlands of marguerites ; her 
bouquet was of deep red Jacqueminot and La 
France roses, and her diamonds were so ex- 
quisite as to make one long to break the tenth 
commandment. Her tiara was especially beau- 
tiful, as the diamonds in the upper row were 
hung loosely, so that they swayed and gleamed 
with every movement of her energetic little 
head. 

‘* Nothing succeeds like success,’’ as the 
recent turn in the tide of the fortunes of the 
Tecks surely illustrates. Time was when but 
a cold shoulder was shown to Princess Mary 
Adelaide and the Duke of Teck by their 
royal relatives, and so strained did matters be- 
come even between the Queen and her cousins 
that the latter left Kensington Palace and re- 
tired to the Continent, where they lived for 
several years quite perdu to the London 
world. 

But now who so honored, so sought after 
as the ever-popular Duchess ? And who among 
all the royalties has better “arranged ”’ the 
future of her children? Her only daughter, 
the Duchess of York, is married to the heir 
presumptive to the throne, and is mother to 
the heir direct in lineal descent of four gener- 
ations, and now her eldest son, Prince Adol- 
phus of Teck, is engaged to Lady Margaret 
Grosvenor, the eldest unmarried daughter of 
the Duke of Westminster, an alliance that at 
once raises him above all pecuniary anxieties, 
and places him in the front rank of the fortu- 
nately married Benedicks. Prince Adol- 
phus, or Prince ** Dolly,’-as he is more 
affectionately known at home and abroad, is a 
good-looking young fellow of six and twenty, 
who is as good natured and kindly hearted au 
fond as his looks indicate. He is not very 
brilliant, but he has his father’s charm of man- 
ner, and that counts for a great deal. I know 
no one more charming to have as a dinner 
companion than the Duke of Teck, and no 








AS THE EVENINGS LENGTHEN 


suggesting the longer evenings near at hand, the 
thoughts of those who linger in the mountains or by 
the sea naturally begin to turn cityward, and if ar- 
rangements for the coming season have not been 
completed, a question to be considered is the expense 
and care of an entire house, the lessened care of an 
apratment, or the entire freedom from care of life in 
a hotel. 

The Madison Avenue Hotel at Madison Avenue 
and Fifty-eighth Street, New York, offers the advan- 
tages of a quiet, comfortable home in a most acces- 
sible location, well-furnished rooms and an unex- 
celled cuisine. The proprietor, Mr. Horace M. 
Clark, is determined that the Madison Avenue shall 
hold its place in the front rank of the family hotels 
of the city. Rates upon application. 
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one whose genial courtesy is so easily be- 
stowed. 

Prince Adolphus is a Lieutenant in that 
most swagger of all regiments—always except- 
ing the Life Guards—the 17th Lancers. Lady 
Margaret Grosvenor, who has only just com- 
pleted her twenty-first year, is a very charming, 
unaffected girl, brought up for the most part in 
the country, at beautiful Eaton Hall, Cheshire. 
Her father, the Duke of Westminster, is one 
of the richest peers going, and Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, is a marvel of delight and 
instruction through its marvellous pictures and 
portraits alone, to say nothing of the rare col- 
lection of antique bric-a-brac, enamels, taience, 
minatures and bibelots galore. 

Diane. 
London, August, 1894. 


THE OPPOSITE 
Jones (facetiously): “ Got a wife at last, 
eh?” 
SmitH (solemnly): ‘No, my wife got a 
husband at last !”° 
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LitTLe MAN (Golf Enthusiast): **‘ Why don’t you play 
golf? ” 

BiG MAN (Blasé): **‘ Why? Because I object to chasing a 
quinine pill around a cow pasture.”’ 


THE WAIL OF THE DANCING MAN 


[™ a dancing man and I love to dance, 
But, shades of Terpsichore! Why prance 

And jerk and bounce around the hall 

Like _ayjumping-jack or a rubber-ball ? 

Why, it makes a fellow look like a fool 

Or a kid in his teens at dancing-school ! 

I love the waltz with its rhythmic measure, 

I’m not blasé-—I take great pleasure “ 


- In welcoming each and every new step, 


But—grace defend us from the ‘¢ two-step !”” 
Ogden Ward. 


Mrs. WasasH: ‘* Don’t you think mar- 
riage is a failure?” 

SewaRD: ‘* No, indeed.” 

Mrs. WaBasH : * Why, are you a married 
man in love with your wife?” 

SewarD: ‘*I should say not; but I'm a 
divorce lawyer.”” 




































(Continued from page 140) 

abandoned the upright collar and adopted the 
turned-down one instead, low cut around the 
neck, which is affected by M. Casimir-Périer 
and which has been baptized with his name. 
He is losing no time in seeking such immor- 
tality as art can bestow, doing the thing in 
rather a wholesale fashion, for on Wednesday 
last he devoted the entire morning to posing 
upon a platform in one of the salons at the 
Elysée to about a dozen artists simultaneously, 
who were engaged in reproducing his features 
in charcoal, clay, wax and oils. The previous 
morning he was given up to the photographers. 

His stables are being mounted ona mag- 
nificent scale and he has appointed as his stud 
groom Montjaret, once the piqueur of the 
famous Count Potocki, and more recently in 
the service of M. Michel Ephrussi, who is 
now retiring from the turf. He rides every 
day in the, Bois escorted by a couple of of- 
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{Reed&Barton, & ) 


SILVERSMITHS, 


{ 37 Union Square, 
New York ( 13 Maiden Lane. 


THE «* TRAJAN’”’ PATTERN. 


W* call attention of all lovers of 
elegant and artistic TABLE 


ficers in uniform, and two grooms, 
bly this may lead toa revival of equestrianism, 
which has of late been somewhat pushed into 
the background by the bicycling mania. He 
has taken with him to the Elysee his famous 
chef, Fleuret, who vies with Lheritler, who is 
in the service of the Duc de Doudeauville ; of 
Bouzon, who is with the Duchess of Alba, 
and Juste, who presides over the kitchens of 
Marlborough House. 
Comtesse de Champdoce. 
Paris, August, 1894. 





GETTING EVEN WITH HER 


PercivaL: “ Miss Walker does not seem 
to be a very warm friend of yours, Wini- 
fred.” 

WiniFReD: “N-no; I believe she and my 
mother had some sort of a quarrel when they 
were girls.”” 
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SILVER to our TRAJAN ay 
PATTERN illustrated here, and = 
which we furnish in all Embracing a full and com- & 
the regular and special plete assortment of articles, both ) 
pieces for every useful and ornamental, wrought in 
variety of artistic and novel designs. Girrs For = 
serving. WEDDINGS AND BIRTHDAYS. Souvenirs 
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for special occasions, places, and events. Fine 


Enamel Decorations a specialty. 
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Our Goods Sold by all tade Mark 
D Leading Jewelers. G Ray il 
= CHICAGO: . . 34 Washington St. = 
ay \ PHILADELPHIA : 925 Chestnut St. ci fR) = 
KR Factories and Offices: TAUNTON, MASS. Olerling. ih 
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| All Women Need Some, 
| Some Women Need All. 


— The Recamier 
Toilet Preparations 


MIER CREAM will cure 
Unequalled 


Beecham’s 


pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 


liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation ; and constt- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
_drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 


RECA 
all cutaneous eruptions. 


for Tan and Sunburn. 


| DRUGGISTS AND FANCY GOODS 
| DEALERS. 
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For Baby’s Skin 
Scalp 
and 
Hair use 


Cuticura Soap 


The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet and nursery. For 
distressing eruptions, pimples, blackheads, 
scalp irritations, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
red, rough hands, chafings, simple rashes, 
and blemishes of childhood, it is absolutely 
incomparable. Mothers and nurses pro- 
nounce it the only perfect baby soap. 





Sold throughout the world. Price, 25c. PoTTER 
Drvue anp CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston. 
aa “All About Baby’s Skin,”’ mailed free. 


WALTER BAKER & CO, 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


* On this Continent, have received 


SPECIAL AND HIGHEST 
AWARDS 
on all their Goods at the 


CALIFORNIA 
MIDWINTER EXPOSITION. 


Their BREAKFAST COCOA, 


Which, unlike the Dutch Process, 
His made without the use of Aikalies 
or other Chemicals or Dyes, is abso- 
lutely pure and soluble, and costs 
less than one oont a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & 60. 60. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
A prescription for a per- 
: H AM POO fect hair iid santo <0 


privately by ore of the leading de:matologists of 
Boston, will be sent upon receipt of one dollar 
Leaves the scalp clean and cool, and is equally effi- 
cacious for men, women or children; can be com- 
pounded at small expense, by any reliable druggist. 
Address Boston Pharmacal Co., P. O. Box 3:00 
Boston, Mass. 







Imperial 
Hair Regenerator 


restores gray hair to its original shade 
by furnishing the deficient coloring 
matter, itis nota dye. It restores 
bleached hair to a beautitully glossy, 
unitorm shade. Not always the orig - 
inal shade, because bleaches change 
the nature of the hair. Write to us, 
or come and talk to us about your 
hair. Correspondence strictly confi- 
dential —interviews private, We have 
the finest private roomsin the city 
and make application a specialty. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 





M’F'G. CO 
292 Fifth Avenue, 


Between 30th and 31st Streets. 


K. J. COLLINS, 


Grand Union Hotel, 28 & 30 W. 23d St., 
SARATOGA, NEW YORK. 
INTERIOR DECORATION, ANTIQUE FURNITURE, 
EMBROIDERIES, IMPORTER OF FABRICS, Etc. 

ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 


COUNTRY HOUSES A SPECIALTY. 
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These young actresses have won distinction for themselves during the summer amusement season in New York. Miss 


Earle’s clever burlesque of Miss Della Fox was one of the strongest attractions at the Passing Show, 
Miss Swain, as Yum-Yum and Pitti-Sing in the Mikado, have scored successes, and Miss Naomi is perhaps the most 
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graceful and clever of the gymnasts seen this summer. 


WHAT ~;THEY READ 


ouRTHOME PETS. "BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


sae temptation is strong to quote cop- 
iously from this admirable volume, 

it being impossible in a short review 
to convey an adequate idea of its many ad- 
mirable injunctions, its wise reasoning and 
the practical helpfulness, which all lovers of 
pets will appreciate. 

Mrs. Miller’s articles in the Atlantic 
Monthly long ago showed her to be an intel- 
ligent observer of the habits and needs of 
dumb creatures, and it was a happy thought 
that induced one so keen, tender and well 
informed to place her knowledge at the serv- 
ice of a for the most part lamentably ignorant 
public. As a rule people carelessly bring 
into their homes animals and birds without a 
thought of any accountability in the matter, 
and Mrs. Miller’s emphatic insistence that 
unless people are prepared to look personally 
and carefully after the comfort of the little 
creatures of theit adoption they do a serious 
wrong in making a pretense of caring for 
them will seem, perhaps, like taking animals 
rather seriously. But since the little things 


have physical wants like ourselves, and re- 
semble us also in their capacity for suffering 
from harshness and cruelty, they ought to be 
regarded as something more than toys. 

If in these days of clamorous ** rights ’’ the 
dumb creatures of our households could but 
articulate the miseries of their position we 
would be aghast at the horrors (the result 
of neglect and ignorance) that the poor, help- 
less things have to endure. 

Successive chapters are given up to the con- 
sideration of different varieties of birds, their 
characteristics, habits, relative desirability as 
pets, supplemented with minute instructions 
as to their care in health and disease. A 
similar service is performed for dogs—the big, 
middle-sized and little varieties. Interesting 
questions, such as that relating to the relative 
merits of bringing the pet up from puppyhood 
or investing in him when older, are discussed 
from the standpoint of experience. 

Monkeys come in for a share of apprecia- 
tion, and there are entertaining chapters on 
oddities and peculiar pets. 

The cat, perhaps the most liberally des- 
pised of domestic animals, is pronounced by 
Mrs. Miller to be the perfect pet. He is a 


Miss Morgan and 


much-maligned and _little- 
understood creature. To 
quote, ‘* reserve, self-reliance 
and an inextinguishable love 
of liberty’’ are the qualities 
that have earned for him 
a name totally unlike his 
real character. The author 
notes two prevalent errors 
about cats, one of them very 
sad in its results. Although 
refuted many times, most 
people still hold to the theory 
that if a cat is fed he will 
not catch mice. Nothing 
could be further removed 
from fact. Mice are “game ”’ 
to a cat, and however well 
fed he may be he will not 
permit mouse or rat to in- 
vade his domain. Thousands 
of half-starved cats bear mel- 
ancholy testimony to man’s 
aptitude for falling into this 
error. 

Mrs. Miller’s book is fur- 
nished with a well-arranged 
and comprehensive index, so 
that the mass of really valu- 
able information is easily ac- 
cessible. It is to be hoped 
that it will be adopted as 
a reference book by every 
household that owns a pet, 
and societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals 
would aid in a beneficent 
work if they used it as a 
text-book. 

(Harper & Brothers. ) 


GEORGE MANDEVILLE’S HUS- 
BAND. BY C. E. RAYMOND 


It is to be feared that this 
tale will fail of its intended 
effect. The author’s hostil- 
ity to his heroine is undis- 
guised and unremitting, and 
the reader very promptly 
acknowledges the justice of 
the author’s attitude toward 
that unlovely compound of 
silly vanity, mental sterility, 
physical ugliness and_ il!- 
temper. But this modern 
Mrs. Jellaby, who neglects 
home duties for other and 
more remunerative forms of 
activity, has the position of 
bread-winner forced upon 
her. Her dreamy, sensitive, 
indolent husband seems not 
to have been able to supply 
even the family salt. “Nor 
is it related that he made 
any effort at financial inde- 
pendence after his wife began 
to earn an income. The 
bread-winner is, as a rule, 
the autocrat of the household, and it was 
only according to the usual run of events 
that he should be displaced and pyshed to 
one side for the convenience and the glory 
of his money-earning wife. Of coarse fibre, 
she wounded his love and his self-respect, 
but he made no-effort to place himself in a 
more dignified position. His creator poses 
him as a martyr, but the rdle is a misfit. 

The literary atmosphere of the London 
lady novelist, with its appalling Sunday func- 
tions, is well reproduced. The vanity, the 
self-seeking, the inanities and the streams 
upon streams of talk are all appreciatively 
sketched. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE QUEEN OF ECUADOR. BY R. M. MANLEY 


The canvas is large, the figures many and 
the action dramatic. A story of adventure, 
the scene of it shifting from an imaginary 
South American kingdom to prosaic lower 
Broadway. The heroine is persecuted—the 
common experience of all melodrama hero- 
ines. Hypnotism plays a conspicuous part, 
and when to this is added slow and subtle 
poisoning it will be readily seen that the in- 
gredients for a thrilling story are all at hand. 


£44 


Mr. Manley handles his materials very well, 
and contrives to throw an air of plausibility 
about even the most impossible experiences. 
If the reader will only ‘** make believe’’ a 
little he will be entertained by this well-writ- 


ten narrative of the impossible. (The H. 
W. Hagemann Publishing Co.) 
FROM THE EASY CHAIR. BY GEORGE 


WILLIAM CURTIS 


Apart from their literary charm, these 
papers, ranging as they do from the days of the 
Brook Farm experiment to events in the late 
eighties, are historically interesting and valu- 
able as well, although presented in the form 
of papers having no sequence. For instance, 
the Japanese are now an old story to us, but 
the reception of their envoys in the sixties 
was an event of national importance and we 
have here a clever sketch of the social func- 
tion at which they were officially presented 
to the American people. Asa social study 
of the period it is of great interest, since the 
crudities of the affair are made plain to the 
reader, although for himself our kindly ob- 
server regarded them with amused tolerance. 
There are many other glimpses of old events 
and old conditions which make clear, among 
other things, how much more cosmopoli- 
tan we have become in the last thirty years. 
( Harper & Brothers. ) 


Some VariaTions in EtiquetTTe.—As to 
the etiquette of the dance. It must bring a 
pang of infinite regret to the hearts of those 
fair sans culottes who advocate with such 
divine ardor new rights of the sex, when they 
remember that within the last two hundred 
years it has lost an old one, the far-reaching 
importance of which is obvious, as the journ- 
alist says, *‘to the meanest capacity ’’ ; for 
it was the ladies then who asked their part- 
ners to dance. Says asixteenth century book 
on etiquette: ‘‘ If a man who cannot dance 
needs must come to the Ball he might have 
excused himself from Dancing by making a 
profound congy to the lady that took him 
out, having first conducted her to the middle 
of the room. But the better way would have 
been with great respect to have assured her 
of your unhappiness in not being able to 
gratify her that way. If at length to show 
their authority or to give themselves diver- 
sion they will force you to dance, you must 
not refuse them ; for it is better to expose 
yourself to a little involutary confusion to 
render yourself complaisant than to be sus- 
pected of declining them in contempt.’’— 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Lorp BEACONSFIELD AS A PHRASE-MAKER. 
—Not alone in politics was Disraeli felicitous 
in epithet. “ A handsome cab—is the gondola 
of London,”’ he exclaimed in Lothair ; while 
the description of the Derby as ** the blue 
ribbon of the turf,’ used in the Life of 
George Bentinck, has become a part of the 
language. . . The description of Peel’s poli- 
tical life as ‘* one vast appropriation clause ”’ 
hit not only that statesman’s public changes 
of policy, but a habit of mind which made 
him in his private letters use phrases like ‘* as 
Robinson would say.’ Disraeli, in short, 
was a phrase-maker by nature, and his fame 
was well deserved. He touched the height in 
his attacks on Peel,when personal feeling aided 
native cleverness to its most epigrammatic 
expression. Even thus early, however, there 
were signs of over-elaboration. This over- 
elaboration reached its climax in the attack up- 
on Mr. Gladstone, in 1878, as a ‘* sophistical 
rhetorician, inebriated with the exuberance of 
his own verbosity and gifted with an egotisti- 
cal imagination that can at all times command 
an interminable and inconsistent series of 
arguments to malign his opponents and to 
glorify himself.”’ The hit would have been 
far more keen had Disraeli stopped at 
“ verbosity’’. . . . No statesman of the 
century put so many clever things into such 
small compass, and Disraeli as a phrase-maker 
deserves study and remembrance.—Gleman’s 
Magazine. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vocus is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head Office, 220 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

European travelers will find Vogue on file at 
Low’s Exchange, 57 Charing Cross, Trafalgar 
Square, London. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage 
free. For foreign countries in the postal union, 
five dollars a year, postage free. Remit by check, 
draft or postal or express money order. Other re- 
mittances at sender’s risk, Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable, 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrap- 
per of each copy denotes the time when the sub- 
scription expires. 

Change of Address.—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired, In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given, 

Complaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head } - 
ice, Readers who are unable to — Vogue at 
any news stands or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 


SOCIETY 


Ewrort.—All the gaiety possible is 
being crowded into the last few 


weeks of the season, and then the 
cottagers will settle down to their usual rou- 
tine of daily life. What with the Tennis 
Tournament, with the wonderfully good play 
of Mr. Goodbody, the Irish player, the yacht 
races and the polo matches, to say nothing of 
golf, the week has been a busy one. The 
handsomest bal] given was that of Mrs. Her- 
man Oelrichs at the Casino. The ball-room 
was exquisitely decorated and the gowns worn 
by the women were most lovely. Mr. Elisha 
Dyer, Jr., led the cotillon and dancing was 
kept up until very late. Among the married 
belles present were Mrs, Fernando Yznaga, 
Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mrs. Burke-Roche, Mrs. August Belmont, 
Mrs. Sidney Dillon Ripley, and among the 
fair maidens I noticed the Misses Gilbert, 
Miss Gammell, Miss Vanderbilt, Miss Sands, 
Miss Pierson and the Misses Whitehouse. 

There have been any number of other 
dances given by the cottagers, among them 
a dinner-dance by Mr. James J. Van Alen, 
a ball at Mrs. Robert Goelet’s and another at 
Mrs. Whitehouse’s, who never seems to tire of 
entertaining. Count Castellane, who has been 
spending the summer here, gave a delightful 
dinner-cotillon. He also has cards out for a 
ball at the Renaissance Cottages on the 30th, 
given also by Mr. Raoul Duval. Mr. Duval 
is a connection of Mrs. James Brown Potter, 
his brother having married a sister of hers, 
Miss Flora Urquhart. Both Count Castel- 
lane and Mr. Duval are well-known society 
men in Paris, belonging to quite the smart 
set there. 

The annual subscription ball at the Casino 
on Tuesday was a most successful affair. The 
supper was served at small tables on the pi- 
azza, which were enclosed and hung with 
pretty lanterns and electric lights. 

Secretary of the Navy Herbert and Miss 
Herbert arrived last week on the Dolphin 
and are being entertained royally by all their 
friends. Ex-Commodore Gerry illuminated 
his steam yacht Electra on last Saturday even- 
ing for a dinner party in their honor. Early 
in the day the flag of the Secretary of the 
Navy was hoisted, and Secretary Herbert, ac- 
companied by his naval aide, Lieutenant 
Beamy, soon came aboard. A stag luncheon 
was then served. 

There have been so many dinners given 
through the week that it will be impossible 
to tell of them all. Among the handsomest 
was a pink dinner by Mrs. Hude Beekman. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor took a 
party of one hundred and fifty people out for 
a moonlight sail on the steam yacht Nour- 
mahal one day last week. Mr. Eugene 
Higgins also gave a yachting party to Mrs. 
Burke-Roche. Mr. Richard Stevens has a 
jolly party on board his yacht, the Sybella, 
including Mr. E. L. Hall, Mr. G. Thornton 
Warren and Mr. Willis Reese, all of whom 
have been engaged in the tennis tournament. 
Count and Countess di Brazza have arrived 
and are receiving much attention from their 
numerous friends. Countess di Brazza was 


Miss Slocum, from New Orleans. Lady 
Lister-Kaye, wife of Sir John Lister-Kaye, 
of Denly Grange, Yorkshire, formerly Miss 
Natica Yznaga, is expected to arrive this 
week, and will join Mr. Van Alen’s house 
party at Wakehurst, which already includes 
her brother, Fernando Yznaga,and his wife, 
Col. and Mrs. S. V. R. Cruger and Mrs. 
Burke-Roche. A number of luncheons and 
dinners have already been arranged in her 
honor, and it is rumored that Mr. Van Alen 
will give a dance while she is his guest. 

It has been decided to keep the Golf Club 
open all during September and October. 

The Newport Country Club, the new or- 
ganization of cottagers, obtained a charter 
to-day. The incorporators are Theodore 
Havemeyer, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Perry 
Belmont, John Jacob Astor, Robert Goelet, 
Oliver Belmont and J. Truman Burdick. 


The capital stock is $150,000. Ata meet- 
ing at the Casino on the z2oth Perry 
Belmont, Cornelius Vanderbilt, James 


Gordon Bennett and W. Watts Sherman 
were re-elected Governors to serve for four 
years. 

Lenox.—Nearly all the cottagers have re- 
turned from the seaside, and now the most 
delightful season of the year in Lenox is 
about to commence, As the autumn leaves 
begin to turn and the fields are covered with 
golden-rod the talk about the floral tub 
parade is increasing. Among the young 
ladies most interested are Miss Edith Barnes, 
Miss Adéle Sloane, Miss Meta Mackaye, 
Miss Eloise Davis, Miss Carrie Morgan and 
Miss Marion Greenleaf, and the young mar- 
ried women are Mrs, George Turnure, Mrs 
Clarence Andrews and Mrs. Adams. With 
such able promoters it cannot fail to be a 
success. A delightful dance was given 
on the 22nd at Brookurst by Mrs. Inman. 
Among the dancers I noticed the Misses 
Barnes, Miss Davis, the Misses Sands, Mr. 
Edward Davis, Mr. Richard Mackaye, Miss 
Meta Mackaye, Mr. Cotting, the Misses 
Williams and Mr. J. Searle Barclay. The 
sound of the horn is constantly heard here at 
this season, and many of the cottagers have 
fine coaches, among others that of Mr. George 
Griswold Haven, who has a very well-built 
brake and drives a pair of bay weeelers, and 
for leaders a black and gray. They go over 
to Stockbridge and Pittsfield with large 
parties, lunch, and return. Sir Roderick 
Cameron and Miss Cameron have leased the 
handsome cottage of Mr. Wm. B. Baron, of 
Boston, and will remain for the rest of the 
season. They will probably have several 
large house parties, which means dinners, 
dances, etc. Dr. and Mrs. Kinnicutt gave 
a charming dinner on Monday, the 2oth, to 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Chapin. Among 
the other guests were Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Egmont Schermerhorn, Mr. and Mrs. F. D. 
Tappan and Mr. J. Searle Barclay. The 
Anson Phelps Stokes’s new house is a dream 
of beauty. The decorations are in perfect 
taste and the grounds lovely. So much curi- 
osity has been aroused among the people of 
the village to see the place that men have 
been stationed at the gates to keep the crowds 
away. The Stokes are to have a ** house- 
warming *’ some day this week. 

Bar Harsor.—Almost the prettiest en- 
tertainment of the season was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. George C. Jenkins, from Baltimore, 
at the Kebo Valley Club-house, on Tuesday, 
the z1st. Invitations to about three hundred 
guests were sent out. The decorations were 
most artistically arranged. All the candles 
and lights were shaded with pink, and the gay 
colors of the hydrangeas and gladioli used in 
ornamenting the rooms made it all look so 
gay and bright. Not a new, but always a 
pretty dea, was having a May-pole in the 
centre of the ball-room, around which the 
figures of the cotillon were danced. Mr. 
Frank B. Harvey, of Baltimore, led the 
dancing with Miss Jenkins. 

Miss Irwin Dean, of Radcliffe College, 
formerly the Harvard annex, has just re- 
turned from Europe and is at North East 
Harbor for the rest of the season. Ex-Secre- 
tary William C. Endicott and Mrs. Endicott 
are also at North East. 


OBITUARY 


Frances Garrettson, daughter of Elizabeth and the 
late S, Howland Russell, suddenly, at Southampton, 
L. 1., 23 August. 

Mrs, Maria Lydig Daly, wife of Ex-Chief Justice 
Charles P. Daly, died at their country seat at North 
Haven, near Sag Harbor, on 21 August. She wasa 
daughter of Philip M. Lydig and her mother was a 
member of the weil-known family of Suydam. ohe 
was in her seventieth year. She was buried from 
the Church of the Ascension, Fifth Avenue and 
Tenth Street, the Right Rev. Bishop Dudley, of 
Kentucky, assisted by the Rev. Lester Bradner, 
officiating. The interment was at Woodlawn, 
Among a tew of her many friends present were the 
Rev, Dr, and Mrs. Satterlee, Dr. and Mrs, F. D, 
Weisse, Mr. and Mrs, Walter Suydam, Mrs, Sta- 
ples, Mr.and Mrs. Frank Sturgis and Dr, Charles 
Remsen. 

Mrs Helen Alvord Lansing Grinnell died of heart 
failure at her home in Audubon Park, Washington 
Heights, on 21 August. She leaves three sons and 
two daughters. Her father was the Rev. Kirk C. 
Lansing, who founded the Albany Theological 
Seminary and the Clinton Avenue Church in Brook- 
lyn. Her ancestois founded Lansingburgh. 

Colonel William Gilpin died in Newport on Sat- 
urday 25 August. His father was the British 
Consul in Newport for many years, and his nephew 
is the Very Rev. B. Gilpin, D.D., Dean of Nova 
Scotia, His mother was the daughter of Commodore 
Taylor, U. S, N., and his brother-in-law was Rear 
Admiral Faylor, He was a lawyer and was Presi- 
dent of a bank in Newport, City Solicitor and mem- 
ber of the Legislature. 


DEPARTURES 


Sailed—La Touraine, 25 August, for Havre, Miss 
A. Baker. Vicomtesse de canriot. 

Sailed—Campania, 25 August, for Liverpool, Mr. 
J. J. Alexander, Mr. W.G. Oakman, dir Julian 
Pauncefote, H. B. M. Ambassador at Washington, 
Mr. J. Clinton Spencer, Mrs, Ambrose P, Spencer, 
Mr. Ferris S. Thompson. 

Sailed—Teutonic, 22 August, for Liverpool, Mr. 
William P. Douglas, Mr. Gordon Douglas, Mrs. 
Wm. P. Douglas, Miss Douglas, Mr. H. F. Hadden, 
Sir Augustus and Lady Harris, Miss Harris, Mr. 
Henshaw, Mr. J. R. McPherson, Mr. and Mrs, 
Robert Robertson. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Miss Mary S. Sherman to Mr. James McCallum, 
Miss Sherman is the only daughter of Senator john 
Sherman, ot Ohio, and Mr. McCallum ts an assistant 
to the Clerk of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 


Miss Daisy Gorman, from Baltimore, to Mr. 
Richard Johnson, from Washington. Miss Gorman 
is the second daughter of Hon. Arthur P, Gorman, 
United States Senator from Maryland, and Mr. 
Johnson isa son of Mr, Kurtz Johnson, and comes 
from one of the old Dorchester families. 


Miss Madie Gorman, another daughter of Sen- 
ator Gorman, is engaged to Mr, Stephen Gamorill, 
of Laurel, Mr, Gambrill, Sr., 1s >enator Gorman’s 
brother-in-law, having married his sister. 


Miss Marion Little to Colonel George J. Knight. 
Miss Little is a daughter of Mrs, J. Henry Little, 


Miss Grace Ingersoll Patchin to Mr. Henry 
Douglas Stewart. 


Miss Harriet Forbes Williams to Colonel Henry 
S. Andrews, from London, England, Miss Will- 
jams 1s a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas F, 
Williams. Colonel Andiews will soon arrive from 
England, accompanied by his brother, Mr. Robert 
S. Andrews, who will act as best man at the wed- 
ding. 

Miss Josephine Norwood to Mr. Joel Rathbone? 
from Albany. Miss Norwood is a daughter of Mr- 
and Mrs, Carlisle Norwood. 


Miss Constance Coudert to Mr. William Garrison, 
Miss Coudert is a daughter-of Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
Coudert and niece of Mr. Frederick Coudert, Mr. 
Garrison is a son of the late William K. Garrison, 
and grandson of the late Commodore Garrison. 
His married sisters are Madame de Chandon and 
the Hon. Mrs. Maude Ramsay. Miss Coudert’s 
mafried sisters are the Marquise de Choiseul, Mrs. 
Frank Glaenzer and Mrs, Paul Brennig, whose 
marriage took place a few months ago in St, Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, 


Miss Mary Temple Emmet to Mr, Arthur Russell 
Peabody. Miss Emmet is the daughter of the late 
Thomas Emmet. 

Miss Langdon to Mr. J. Howard Townsend. 
Miss Langdon is a sister of Mrs. Schuyler, who was 
the great beauty, Miss Marion Langdon. Mr. J. 
Howard Townsend is the son of Mrs. Howard 
Townsend, who was Miss Justine Van Renssalaer, 
of the Manor House, Albany. Heis a widower with 
one child, a little girl. 

Miss Julia Hildt to Mr, Carl Knott, Miss Hildt 
is a daughter of Mrs. Howard Hildt, who was Miss 
Jerome, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Addison Jerome. 
Mr. Carl Knott is ason of Judge Knott, of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


WEDDINGS 


An early out of-town wedding will be that of Miss 
Du Val, daughter of Captain Du Val, of the United 
states Army, to Mr. Louis Eujene Marié, son of Mr. 
John Marié, of Philadelphia, and relative of Mr. 
Joseph Marié and Mr. Peter Marié, of this city. Mr. 
Marié gives a (arewell bachelor dinner at his home 
in the neighborhood of Philadelphia on the evening 
of September 1st. The wedding will be at Fortress 
Monroe on the 18th, and Mr. John Van Schaick 
Oddie, Jr., will act as best man. Mr. Marié is an 
architect and well known in New York. 


On Wednesday, 12 September, at Christ Church, 
Greenwich, Conn., Miss Margaret Stanbury Wil- 
lard, daughter of Mr. Edward Kitk Willard will be 
married to Mr. Worthington Cogswell Miner, 


VOGUE PORTRAITS 


Iss Alys Connolly, whose portrait is in this 
issue, is a distinguished beauty of Rich- 
mond, Va., justly famed for its many fatr 

women, Muss Connolly has enjoyed exceptional 
advantages in respect to wealth and travel. 
TENNIS 
ry‘\He amateur singles championship has been 
fought out, in many cases, with a good deal of 
excitement. There were left in the semi- 
finals on Saturday, Larned, Goodbody, Rees and 
Chace. Goodbody easily beat Rees, although the 
latter caught the Irishman napping in the first set, 
Larned beat Chace after an exciting finish. In 
the earlier stages Goodbody won hard-fought 
matches from Hovey and Hobart. The final match 
to decide who should oppose Wren, the present 
holder, was won on Monday by Goodbody. 
HOLE AND TEE 
HicaGo —The Chicago and Lake Forest Clubs 
have played a second match at Lake Forest, 
with the result, as before, of a win for Chi- 
cago. The links at Lake Forest are situated on 
the shore of Lake Michigan, and are small com- 
pared with those at Belmont, the links of the Chi- 
cago Club. There are no hazards, and in only one 
case does the distance permit of heavy driving. 
The details of the play were as follows: G. L. Wil- 
merding, Chicago, tied with Scott Durand, Lake 
Forest. S., Le Roy, Chicago, defeated F. C. Far- 
well, Lake Forest, by four holes up. E, T. Frost, 
Chicago, beat F, C. Farwell, Lake Forest, by two 
holes up. H.N. Tuttle, Lake Forest defeated E. 
W. Cramer, Chicago, by two holes up. Chicago 
thus won by four holes up. By this victory the 
Chicago becomes possessor of the ‘* yearling’ cup. 


SHINNECOCK.—The monthly handicap match for 
women, on Saturday, 25 August, resulted in a win 
for Miss M. L. Harrison, 


Net 


Full Hep. 
Miss Laura Day ... .. 66 45 51 
Mrs. C. S, Brown.. doe 59 6 53 
Miss M. L. Harrison... ... §7 ° 50 
Miss A. P, Livingston oo 17 58 
Miss Sarah Livingston .. 72 18 54 
Mis. W. A. Putnam .... 82 25 $7 
Mrs. Henry Trevor ........ 93 15 73 
Mrs. Arthur Turnure....... 61 6 55 


Miss Harrison's score by holes, 6-7-6-9-5-4-8-6-6 
—S1I, is the record for these nine holes, 

The monthly handicap match for men was won 
by Mr. H. G. Trevor. 

The Morton Challenge Cup for women has re- 
sulted to date: 11 August, won by Mrs, C. 5S, 
Brown, 61; 18 August, by Miss M,. L, Harrison, 
55; 25 August, by Miss M. L, Harrison, 57. 


Yonxers.—The St. Andrews’ Club has 
addressed the following important letter to 
the Secretaries of all known golf clubs : 


** For the purpose of instituting Annual Compe- 
tions for the Amateur Golfiag Championship of the 
United States, the St. Andrew's Golf Club offers a 
medal to be known as the Amateur Championship 
Medal for 1894. 

** This medal will be played for early in the 
month of October, at the links of the St. Andrew's 
Club, atSt Andrew's, Westchester County, New 
York. 

** Notice of the rules governing the contest (which 
will be generally conformed to those regulating the 
English Amateur Championship), and information 
as to entries and other matters will be given priorto 
the time fixed, 

** Thecompetition will be opened to all persons 
who are residents of the United States, and who are 
members of a regularly organized Golf Club exist- 
ing therein. 

“*it may be proper to add that this club will be 
pleased either to continue to offer an Amateur 
Championship Medal in future years, or to join with 
other clubs in forming an association to take charge 
of championship competitions, and such other 
matters as may properly be controlled by it 

**Inasmach as no such organization can be con- 
veniently formed this year (or at all, until members 
of clubs in different localities shall have had an 
opportunity to meet each other), the St. Andrew's 
Golf Club takes pleasure in offering the Medal 
above mentioned for 1894.” 

The August monthly handicap match of the St. 
Andrew's Club will be played on Saturday, 11 Aug- 
ust, 
A match has been arranged to take place in Feb- 
ruary between a team of the St. Andrew's Club, 
probably the number to be fixed between six and 
ten, and a picked team of Canadian golfers. 

Tuxepo.—The Tuxedo Golf Clab has been 
formally organized and the following officers elect- 
ed: Walker Breeze Smith, President; Edward ©. 
Kent, Secretary. The members played a match 
game Saturday, 18 August, which was won by Dr. 
E. C. Rushmore. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


George Mandeville’s Husband, by C. E. Rai- 
mond, D. Appleton & Co. 

Mrs, Limber’s Raffle, by William Allen Butler. 
D. Appleton & Co 

A Change of Air, by Anthony Hope. Henry 
Holt & Co., N. Y. 

A Cumberer of the Ground, by Constance Smith. 
Harper & Brothers, 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co., 


SUCCESSORS TO A, T. STEWART & CO. 


Superb Paris Costumes—French and English Hats and Bonnets. 


Our Dressmaking Department is pre- 
pared to furnish gowns at shortest notice. 
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The Entire Block, Broadway, gth Avenue, gth and 10th Streets. 
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Correspondence invited. 
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